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INTRODUCTION i - • - . . 

^ The, origins^ of this research lip in the acceptance for some }^ears « 
by the authors of a conclusion suggested by a mounting body, of '^yidencej , 

the formal instructional program j^f ' schools accounts for only a small 

I ' 

portion of the^ effects schools haye^on students. Various non-instructional 
aspects of the the school is organized and run, and the values, norms, 
and behaviors reinforced by these procedures and s.tructures, have far 
greater effects."' * 



Early E f forts at School Change 

This conclusion was suggested by our own r.eading of the last fifteen 
years of attempts to change and improve schools. The late fifties and most 
of the sixties saw massive curriculunT development efforts conducted outside 
of the schools,, the products fr on which were to be purchased and installed 
by local districts\ While these w^re adopted in many. districts , there was 
widespread dissatisfaction with the results. While to a certain degree this 
dissatisfaction resulted from a change in the critical problems facing 
schooling, nevertheless, the inacequacies became apparent: developing 
materials to fit the already exisiting structure Severely limited the range 



of possible effects. ^ ^ 

The same conclusion is suggested by the experience of government 
efforts to stimulate change and improvement iriT' schooling throli^gh ,the direct- 
funding of local change efforts. Title I and Title III resulted in many 
new programs, but they tended to be "add-ons," lasting only as long as there 
\^as ^xtra funding, and rarely affecting the basic structure of schooj^ing. 



The frustration resulting from their limited impact even' on the target 

students, suggests again the limits of changes which ^o not change the 

" ' 3 V . 

structure and processes of schooling. 

* ♦ ■> 
What, then, of efforts to directly change the ^fu^ture of schooling? 

Several foundations in conjunction with school pi!ofessionals did initiate 

such efforts, but after many years of effort at flexible scheduling, team 

teaching, and similar innovations, the foundations grew frustrated by the 

lack of , impact and are looking for other approaches. Efforts* to change the 

structure of schc>oling, sucji as they have been, arc more difficult to br^-ng , 

*^ 4 ' '» 

off, and still , seem *to have limited value. 



More Recent Effor t_s/ ' . , 

This history suggested the'need for two things- if ^ schools were to."' 
change significantly: more massive interventions, involving changing the 
people In the situation, and more powerful models of schooling made up of 
new processes and ^structures that would have more' significant effects. In 
the past few years two lines of effort in these directions^ have become more 
prominerit. One, the widespread effort to 'initiate alternative schools, 
began more or less with the belief that the only possible approach to 
,Ghatrging schools in significant way^ is ±o start over. These efforts have 
fbr the most part been short-lived. Performance Contracting met "^limited 
success. Vouchers may never get a genuine test. Independent alternative 
schools have tended to die quickly<and alternatives' within the syjstem 
have, at least* until recently; survived with difficulty.^ There is some 
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people in the situation is likely to reinforce^' the status quo >^ Ironically, 
at the same time that people are recognizing that more^ massive- effort is 
ireeded^^hange existing schools, they tend to be caught in a "process" 
approach to change that almost guarantees a lack of sufficient perspective to 
bring off- the needed changes. . , * 

To summarize, although widespread agreement seems to be devel^ing , 
that ^f or large numbers of students , attempts to improve significantly their 
school experience must involve changing the structure. and processes of 
schooling, there needs to be the development of alternative models of schooling 
deader ibed in terms of their structures and .processes ; not (as so often is the 
case in alternative schools) in terms of what would not be done. There alst) 
needs to be school change processes that enable participants to get outside 
their situation, to become aware of some of the Hidden values and assumptions 
in the way th^ir school is run, and to conceive, consider, and implement 
"different forms of schooling. 

Our Approach; Describe Existing Alternative Models of Schooling 

We were persuaded by .the case study literature that there were and 
are successful examples of genuinely different models of schooling. 

V 

SoiAe have been created new, outside existing^ schdols. * Others have been created^ 
and sustained within existing schools. However, little careful analytic 
*worlc has been done to isolate and describe the critical features of these 
in a way, that others could/attempt their replication. Again, consistent 
with our earlier conclusion, we believe these critical features to be the 



structure -and processes by which the school was organized and run. 

Our move from this was relatively simple. If we could develop an 
instrument for describing the critical structured and processes of the 
alternative models of schooling tTiat- do exist, we would have, the key informa- 
tion to put in the hands of individuals^ trying to change and improve their own 
schools. 'Ways could.be developed to integrate into school change processes a 
consideration of these different models of schooling; and having available ' 
descriptions of their structures and Iprocesses would not only give individuals 
the capacity to iriake intelligent choices, it wculd give them perspectiv^e ^ 
on aspects of the operation of theit own schools that they probdbly never 
questioned. 

Furthermore, any instrument f or Mescribing\the critical structures and 



processes of ' alternative schools would probably wo:rk^as well on one's own. 

X 

•This would allow the description of an .existing. school .along exactly the same 
(dimensions as any alternative"" considered for implementation, and indicate 
much more clearly than any' and of the techniques, presently^ in use^what aspects' 
of an existing school would need to be changed/^n. what way to implement any 
new model. 

4 

* In sum, we set out to develop an in/truuient with these characteristics; 

!• i greadth of Content ; the i^nsttumerit must be sensitive to the 
\^ critical features not/only of ordinary 'schools but also; 
\ of unique and unusual schools. . ' ^ 

2. Breadth of •Intefj>ret:atiQii : the instrument must describe the , 
'\ critical featured of schooling, and explain the 

importance of /spects of the operation of schools ^ ' 
^ which people/often regard as of no coiisequencer. 



Concreteuoss of Description : the instrument should describe 
the critical features of schooling in a way that 
others could replicate thera. * 

Ut ility /Causality : the instrument should focu^ on features of 
schooling that ca*n be manipulated or changed, if 
possible with predlTctable consequences. 

Ease of Use and Interpretation : the instrument must be able to 
. ^ .'be used and interpreted by local people, within their 
budget and time constraints, if it is to be useful to 
a V7ide variety of schools, and if it is to be able to 
provide the needed perspective for their change efforts. 

Focus on Students : the instrument should focus. on the ways 
schools affect students, not adults, as this is the 
basis on which school changes legally ought to be made. 



THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK , , • . . 

The above analysis identified only a s^t of needs. The "initial 'research 
question was, what are the critical features of schooling, the important 
structures and processes which need to be d'escribe4, the dimensions along 
which all schools could be compared. We sought a set of powerful concepts 
for interpreting what happens in schools, which we could then use to develop 
an instrument to descfibe to the larger society the structures and pracesses 

which are r<5sponsible" for these happenings, Sociologis^ts have for, years examinees, 
the function education, plays in society, and .the functions performed by schools 
in relationship to modern society. Spa'dy has integrated and synthes-ized these 
discussions (Spady, 1973; 1974a; 1974b) and Specified fiVe functions that 
schools carry /Out for the larger society/ ,A11 schoels carry them 'out in some 
fashion, conscious or not, * . ^ • ^ «^ 

■ ' ' ' : ' ' , * ' ' * \ * 

Custody/Control . » • , ' 

In moderns society children ^between certain ages are required b7' law- to 
attend schools Xor a certain number, of hours per day. School staffs have 
legal authority dver students while attending schbol. The effect of this is 
to grant to schools' (wlthij:>> certain limits) legal custody of the child for 
thefe'e hours, . The school tmist at a minimum be able to insure the safety of 
the children and the 6rderly pursuit of activities. In addition there is 
usuall*y the expectation th^t schpols will do m5r6 than just provide custody; 
they will see tb it that students are exposed to instruction^ The combination 
'of the> n*on-voluntary nature of schooling and the ^more than custodial" 
expectations, for schooling create the need for a complex set of internal 



mechanisms and procedures for a Sichool to successfully perform custody/ 
control. Th^ school manifestations of this-. are the system of rules, and 
the ru^ making and enforcing mechanisms, both formal and informal, which 
govern student conduct. ^ - ' , * . . 

Selection , . ^ 

In any society there, are selection mechanisms by which individuals are 
distributed among (allocated to) various occupations and roles. In modern 
society schqols are a major componertt of l^is selection mechanism, for the 
degree of access that students have to jobs and future educational experiences* 
afitQr 'finishing school is influenced by what has happened during their sehool 
'careers. This is particularly true regarding the grades and credentials 
Students receive, the programs, they hav(^ followed, and the skills they have^ 
•mastered* . . ^ - ^ 

'Internal to the school there are also mechanisms and procedures by 
which different st;udents have different degrees of access to programs, courses, 
teachers, and "facilities. These distribute students ac:i^oss the various 

activities so that schooling affects different students in different w^ys. ' 

} » 

.,This internal selection process is generally the' initial force in assuring 
that schooling has external selection consequences. , The school manifestations 

"of the selection function are Che criteria, frameworks, mechanisms and 

.* ' • 

procedures*by which internal selection is accomplished. 

Evaluation/Certification 

— :i 

In any society there are mechanisms by which the quality of a person's 
contribution to the things the society ' values is determined and recorded. 
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Schools formalize a^majoT componeaft of this achievement process Sor modem 
societies. While there may be disagreement about the relevance of th^ 
standards set by schools, or the validity of the'ir application, standards for 
students' are set, these are applied to the work of the students, and judgments 
of the degree of ^attainment aire communicated to, the student and to the outside 
society. The school manifestations of evaluation/certification are the 

* ( 

criteria, framework, mechanisms an'd procedures by which this- is done. 

Instruction k * " 

^very society has procedures for instructing its children. In modern 
society these procedures have been formalized and institutionalized in schools; 
they are expected to provide a major component of the instruction conducted by 
the society. Schools are expected t;o systematically attempt to inct*ease the 
information base, and to improve the cognitive^, physical, and in some cases th? 
affective .skills of students, l^a't we typically know as .the curriculum of the 
school are those specific sequences of materials and experiences to which students 
are exposed, in order to facilitate th^acquisition of these skills. The manner^ 
in which this exposure takes place and is reinforced is a result' of the 
instructional process or pedagogy used by the teacher. Measuring the instruc- 
tional function of the school, then, requires a measuring of the content, 
sequencitig, arid nature of students' formal learning experiences; and the 
settings, mechanisms, and procedures wKich ffefine thpse experiences. 



Socialization 



Everjr society has processes for socializing its children, for developing 
in them the attitudes, beliefs, expectations, and values for successfully 
performing roles In specified social. syst?ems, iri modern 'society schools , 

. ' " ■ -< ' ' 

r 11 



IQ 

accomplish a major component of the society's socialization, whether as a . * 
consequence of other activities in the school, or. as a result o^f conscioi^ * 
effort. To analyze the school's role in performing its responsibility t6 ^ ^ 
prepare youngsters for life in a complex secular society is to acknowledge \] 
not only the relatively limited range of information and. skills that is 
^typically included in the formal curriculum, bur also the ceatrality of ' ^ ^ 
the teacher as an agent of both society and thfe school in shaping the 
elaborate belief, expectationf and behavior cod*iS that characterize "normal" 
or "appropriate*' behavior. Note that the socializat^^ function of the school 
seems to attach social meaning, significance, and utility to the capacities 
developed by the instruction, but conflipts often arise regarding the disjunction 
between outcomes and capacities that facilitate one' s- accommodation to the role 
of studenlE^cind those that enhsmce one's effectiveness' in roles outside the 
school. In other words, things that ma^^ youngsters acceptable as students 
will not necessarily make them successful or^Ha^py as adults. The school 
, manifestations of the socialization function are the mechanisms and procedures 
" by which schools shape the beliefs, expectations, and l;>ehavior codes that^ 
they do shape, some of which'may have more utility within the school t^an outside. 
As ,the above descriptions make clear, the five functions defined by Spady 
* are general functions which every society must perform, a major component of • 
which has fallen to schools in -modern societies. How well^^the school accomplishes 
t))e functions, both in terms of the nature of the outcomes and the degre^e of '-^ ^ 
success^ is the key f afctbr in determining whether and how schools ough,t to be 
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changed. We are well aware of 'the more radical critiqufe of schooling which 

, ; ' . 

argues. that the mismatch befei>7een« societal expectations and school performance 
^ * \ ' . . , • . • 

is massive: for' example, it is contended that schools spend all of their* 

time on cuatody/control; the selection meclianis^ms work to keep .'the poor and 

the- r^ciafl .minorities^ ih their place; 'the competitive standards^ate sevefely 

damaging 'to. self-concept ; the content of the ins timet i^pn is rote and .trivial) 

students are ^socialized t^o be^f^BBsive, dull and' obedient.?-^ ^lowever, no one 

has analytically described the extent ^jto^' which these accusations are Crue, 

nor ^has, there been adequate descriptions of alternative^ forms of schooling 

which could successfully overcome these shortcomings. Such is tfi'e in-tent 
^ • ' ' ^ ' . ^ ^ «» 

of thje instrument uhddr development^ . ^ ** ^ ^ < ' 



i 
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METHODOLOGY - • 

^ We determined it would be too difficult,* time-consuming, and expensive 
to measure the nature and quality of a school's performance of these five ■ 
functions in terms of their consequence for graduates of a school. In time 
rlongitudinal studies may become routine, and if sp, indices of the'quality 
of performance of these functions would seem int'uitively relatively easy ^ 
to develop. Hc^wever, for the present what we could do was to map the nature • 
Off the structure.'; and processes which accomplish each function, and describe 
thera' as they opci atfe in schools. We term these functional subsystems. If we 
could do the mapping at'a level of 'detail sufficient to identify the elements 
of the subsystem which could •be alti^red>if ""icme w to klter thq^ way it 

operated, this d^feait Voul'd also $e ^sufficients to allow peqple to make judguents 
aboCit whether they would like to see^^it work differently. * 

The' type of methodology was: a problem. Most of the instrumentation^ ^ 
used "in previous studies of schools, powerful though they were, were inappro- 
priate. They did not meet one or another of our criteria.. Case studies, 
particularly the ones of alternative schools that influenced us initially/ 
tended^to be based on anthropological methods — interviewing, participant 
observation, use of informants —or , they tended' to b'e written as a personal. . ^ - 
journal or "report. While we found many of the testimonials and descriptions n! 
intuitively convincing, we could not foresee these techtiif^ues being. usdd 
adequately by those untrained in the specialty. And, they would be^'too 
expensive, and the turn-around time would be too -long for them to be nseixxy^ 
in local change efforts. ' * ^ . . ^ ^^J^ 
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Several of the more systematic studies of -schooling 'in the literature 

did use carefully developed instrumentati(^n, byt .they. fended to be limited 

to'investigation of one particular aspect of;^schoo4in;g .'(i.e/, they would 

■ ... ...... . 

not meet our breadth criterion), or they involved . ohservatiofi and interviewing, 

techniques too expensive 'and di/ficult to use, or'tff^y focused on an - ' 

individual student's experiences and perceptions of 'schooling, rat.h^r than 

inquiring Into ho\7 things are generally done by the school. ^ 

The measures which most closely .apprculi'mated the .criteria were the 

-various organizational climate, and classrool' climate o.i^' learning environment ' 



instruments. The basic methodology is to u^e .a qirestionh'aire consisting of . 
Statements about an organization, to which /respohderlt-s indicate, "true^false" <^ 
or "agree/disagree" (sometim.es^vith two 'po|.nt^cales^, sometimes , with three 5r ^ 
four) . The respondents .ar'e ^x^se who \orld ia/ fhe ' organization . , W^en .applied 
to schbols, the r6spcflidents.Jij?clii(le the ^stuflents . . . \.: 

the'methodolo^'ha$ b^e^ ;Use^' ext^sively " to study the en^ro^ment of 
■varidxis organizations? (iloos ^tid Houa(.-196a; Sterh^ 1970; Mo^s, 1972; 
Gers^t and Moos, 1972) . Ih; an oth'erwi/e criMcal -essay^n the substance of the 
.concept "climate?'. 



.Guion , is: careful tQ p6^^^ ot^^ that the njetliodology is not 



/ the problem: , 
^ . , , .'Perceptions 



:of i)r^^ni'2:^^tional climate can be used as estima^tes 



'. i ■ 'Jof attributes o£:,ojgan'izations . . . The items to^be treated as 
'.r*-.' ■ genuinely descriptive aSre those, in which the -frequency of^ 

■ 'endorsement is nqt bignificantiy different -from 100% Qr-.0%. , 
rJfiV I -.{Guiori, -1973, t't,:12.A) 

-"-.'•^he-rd^ativeiease-of-use.-^f this' Aethodology (que;stfonnaires, could be filled. 



" 1 ■. 



. l*! - ■' ' . -"^ . > ■ ■ V'. ■ •-■■1 



out by everyone in a schogi in aji; h^our .or ,.sp) V the possibility of . statistical 

treatments that wouid^be useftll to local people (we cpuld provide canned 

programs, graphical - print outs., for cfomparative purposes) and the content- 

flexibility of the method /we could easily pliJg in qXiestions on the structure 

and processes of the organizatiqn^tbat accomplish each function), led us to 

select this as our, approach to describing schools. 

Existing lastruuients to measure school climate', however, had other / 
' • ' ' ! ' ■ ' 

problems in satisSfying our needs, even ^f the items could be interpreted 

as des crib ing^^horact eristics of the organization. The Organizational Climste 



Descriptiofi Questionnaire (OCDQ) of Halpin and Croft .(1963) measures teacher 

* ■ ' . ^ ^ y ^ 

and administrator characteristics, not the mechdhiCTis and procedures by which 

schools affect * students. Stern's High School Characteristics Index, is. base,d on 

student^erceptions of their scl^ool, but its length (thirty scales, ten items 

.^er scale) and reliability are problematic (Rizzo, 1970; Jones,' 1968). Its 

theoretical ba^is is also of limited utility for our purposes. Stem began with 

personality dimensions, and, looked for aspects of the environment which could 

constitute the ''Press*' to match personality "Needs." 'The scale, definitions , 

(Stem, 1^70> Appendix A) describe an organization in terms of the personality 

characteristics of the people in the organization, not (as we wanted) a 

description of the structure and prbcedures of schools which affect students. 

• There is a long history of efforts to assess aspects of the "classroom 

climate," While these are relevs^nt to only a portion of an entire school, it 
k - 

seemed initially that they could serve our purposes for the classroom portion 
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,of the' instrument , Closer inspection, however, proved gtherWise/ In general 

these efforts 'have been' targeted on the elementary scfiool classroo.ms, not the 

^high school; they have Conc^entrated on coding teacher verbal behavior; apd the 

•methodologies have been observational. There , have been several efforts' to 

develop questionnaires of the type we selected , .for use in high school classroom 

measurement (Walberg, 1968; Anderson and Walberg, 1968; Anderson, 1970; Steele, 

House, and Kerins, 1971;* Trickett and Moos, 1973), The Trickett and Moos 

instru it has some items (one set of variables)- labeled the "Constitution ' « 

of the ^ lassroom and Teaching Innovations," but the items are not tightly 

<• ' , • 

related to any general taxonomy of *types of classroom si:ructures and processes. 

The Anderson and Walberg work, while powerful in many* way s*, makes use of 

what they label high inference items, ^ While they selected these bediause of 

their higher likelihood of predicting learning outcomes, they are of • limited 

value, ^f the intent iS to make changes in what is h^appenii^g in the clasferoom. 
/ • * 

/ * 

They md up measuring general affect in the classroom, rcither than the processes 

/ V 

^responsible for that affect. 

The- instrument whlch»most nearly approximates our needs is the Steele, . 
use, and Kerins "Class Act^ities^ Questionnaire (CAQ),*' 4^veloped to 
evaluate programs for the gifted in the state of Illinois.* They specifically, 
use low-inference judgments of "prevatiling patterns of instructional enjghasis**. 
with at least the possibility that the data, in addition to being valuable^ 
as an evaluation, could be used to manipulate the environmental demands to 

t 

produce optimal learning. The difficulties with the ins-trument ar^ Its 
QtlQrtness (it was focused on a particular set of innovations, not a broad 
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view of 'classroom activities) and its assumption ^that the class is operating 

as a group. They had difficulty .using the instrument in an independent study . 

class. To the degree that we need an instrument that is capable of use over 

time in c:^||lfeistances where instruction will move; toward such alternative 

structures as independient study, their instrument is too limited,^ It represents 

a good model of what can be done, and their efforts at validation are 

particularly admirable.- 

Even at its best a methodology which asks those involved in a situation 

to describe its characteristics is not without; its limitations. In a recent 

' thorough review of the literature on organizational climate, James and Jones, 

(197A) cited several limitations of relying on perceptual measurement: 

Pur/GTly perceptual, measurement does not permit differentiation 
between diverse but important different situations: inconsistent 
or c'apricious behavior; behavior adapted to individual .needs ; 
diff'erences caused by different opportunities "So observe; 
differences caused by individual characteristics; and instrument 
error. (P. 1104) 

0 

We recognize these limitations. Some are essentially validation problems., 

• - ■' ' 'I 

If, for example^ an item b^haVSs strangely, it may be* possible to design ways 
to find out* why, ^d either eliminate the itpm, or interpret it accordingly. 
Some of the limitations appear to. us inherent , and merely reflect the need 

: \ .V ■ * y 

for additional measures if there, Is a* need to sep'drate out some of the 

, i . • ; ' " ' <■ * • ' 

. ambiguity. The advantages *of the instrument seemed^tb us- substantial enough 

■ .- * is. ' 

to proceed with'its development..'- " " , fr- 

Weu.then faced the task of generating items in ^lis format to ?it the 

/ . , * 

theoretical framework." o 
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THE NATURE OF THE INSTRUMENT 

The^ instrument, presently in its second draft, consists of 406 discrete 

— ( 

items requiring at least one respon'se. Because some of the it^ms allow multiple, 
responses and some items are related (one being answred only if the previous 
one was answered in a particular way) the maximum number of responses from any 
one respondent is 478. 

In theory, some aspects of the way a, school performs each function are 
carried out at the classroom level. Th^t is, the' teachers in classrooms have 
qe^tain custody/control, instruction and evaluation^certif ication responsibil- 
ities that they perform in some way; the teachers use some selection mecllanisms 
for acquiring students for their class and allocating them among whatever ratige 
of instructional activities they provide, aiid there are almost certainly^,. ♦ 
socialization consequences to the way in which the class is run. 

Similarly, in theory some aspects of the way a school performs each 
function^'aire carried out at levels oth^r than the classroom (for example, by 
administrators, by counselors, by- the department). This instrum*ent uses 
only two levels: the classroom and the school. Respon'dent^ ^re asked either 
to describe how something is done in their classroom or in the school. 
Analytically, all aspects of thfe performance of each function that are not 
carried out in the' classroom are considered to be carried out by "the school." 
There are 194 items related .to the school^ level which, because of tfie provisions 
for multiple responses to some itemsy cou-ld reach a maximum of 245. There are 
212 items associated with the classroom level which ag^in, due to the p-rovisions 
>for multiple responseife, could reach 233 responses. We expect that the next 
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revision of the instrument will reduce this number somewhat, 

- Because of the number of responses and the desire to produce an 
instrument that can be answered by a student witliin a single class period, 
the iten© have been split into two parallel forms of the instrument. This is 
strictly a me'chanical procedure, A random half of the students in a normal 
' classroom is more than ample to provide accurate informatipn about that 



classrqom and therefore, splitting the instrument in half saves time 
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There is no intent to compare Form A and Form B of the instrument. Items 



from both forms are combined in the analysis, 



I 



In this type of instrument, the response set is for* the subject to 
describe how things happen, in the, organization (in this case, in his classroom 
.or in his school). 'It is hot an opinion survey or ^n attitude instrument. 
Respondents are .cautioned to describe* how thirgs are for most students, 
not how they personally would like them to be. The responses, of course,^ are ^ 
some mixture of the two. One's opinions and attitudes do color the way one 
sees the world; and if items probe types of experiences which the subjects have 
not directly witnessed or experienced, they will be responding in terms of their 
projection of what they would expec^ 'would happen, - ^ 

• Since the aspects of each function that ar^ carried out at the classroom 
level can be carried out in a%ariety of Y^y^» classroom will represent 

a certain pattern of carrying out those aspects of the five functions. 'While * ^ 
this may .vary somewhat from day to day or week to week, the questionnaire is 
, intended to taff the consistent pattern of each classroom,. IX is expected that 
- within one school, the classrooms will exhibit a w^de range of different patterns* 
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- Since the aspects, of each function that are carried out at **the school" 
level can also t>e caVpied out in a, variety of ways, 'any one school will represent 
a certain pattern 6f carrying out those aspects o'f the five functions. V?hile 
this may vary jpoinewhat\from day to day or -week to week, the questionnaire is 

■ ^ . " 1 ■ . ■ • " - - ■ . ■ . 

intended to tap the con^?.stent pattern of each school. It is expected that school 

fV " -• ' ■ . ■ 

will differ both in ter|a^ of the pattern exhibited in carrying out the functions 
and in terms of which aspects of e.^ch function are carried out at the classroom 

'V . r , * - % - 

level and which at the school level. 
The Items ' . - •* 

~ > ; . - . - - . • , . 

in developing the m instrument, literature -was reviewed to identify all the 
key aspects of valid coitcJ'ptions of how each 'function can bfe 'accomplished, and 
discrete aspects of a school's operation which were related to these conceptions 
were identif^d. The items: of the instrument list alternative .operational forms 
that each aspect of how a .sohool Accomplishes each function might take, and 
respondents indicate which form is present in their school or classroom. ^ 

Custody /Control , " - . * 

Custody/Control, as a function of schooling, 'consists of* the system of 
^*^ules,"both formal and informal, and the rule making and enforcing mechanisms 
which govern student 'eonduct* Measuring Custody/Control for -a school involves- 
measusing the key attribtites of . the system 'of ruleS, and the rule making and 
rule enforcing mechanisms. ' ; ^ 

Nine keV .aspects ate measured^'^by sets of ^tems; in the instrument i^^* 



1, The extent of the iJules; the ran^e Some school or teachers 

'of the types of behavior ^vhich are — ' atteitiiit to regulate every- 
■ being controlled thing. • Others have pn,ly a ' 

^ . . few, critical rules, •* 



■r 



2. ybe nature, severity and duration 
*of the usual punishment for 
breaking a rufe 

3. The equity of enforcement of 
the rules 



A. ) Knowledge and clarity of the 
rules 



5, 



Clarity of what constitutes 
punishable behavior (regards- 
less cf the formal rules) • 



6. 



The nature of the due process - ^ 

(hearing process, appeal process) 
connected with the rules 



The possibilities of influencing 
the rules 



The locus af enforcement of 
the rules . ^ 
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Some schools >r teachers are 
much' more Ijenient than 
others for;- the same offense 

Some schools' or teachers 
play favQTites or are influenced 
by various irrelevant factors 
to deal* ^ore less harshly with 
some ..sttidents • In other ^ schools 
only^a few circumstances can 
legit imatelyj temper a punishment 

Some schools or teachers have, 
"rules which are specific about 

what can or- cannot be done. In 
\othefs the rules are deliberately 
_v^ague to' allow more discretion^^irp 
' those enforcing the rules. > 

S'ome schools or teachers make 
very c^ear what cDnsitutes 
acceptable or unacceptable 
behavior, regardless of the formal 
rules.. "In others the expejctations 
about acceptable behavior arQ 
much,«®pre vague. \ 

"Some" schools -or teachers are 
muctv more likely to have student 
rights ^safeguarded by having a 
hearing/ process or an app'eal - 
process, b.iiilt^^n to. the enforcemen 
of rulfi^ than others. 

Some .aijhools.' or teachers involve 
students^ in drawing Vp the rules 
'anjJ'baVe the. basis of a social 
^ crontiract; others impose rules to 
varying degrees. • ; 

ISo'me' schools cr teabhers may- 
rely very heavily on 'enforcement 
of xulses at, the school level , 
Cprlncipal, vice-principal); 
\ others expect virtually all rule 
-enforcement to take ^l-aqe at the 
classroom level (by the , teacher) . 
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9. General climate 



~ Some* schools or teachers create 
a climate of openness and flex- 
ibility toward the rul^sj othe^rs 
\% create a climate of rigidness and 
threat. 



Selection 



Selection.,. a3 a function of schooling, consists of the. mechanisms and 
procedures by vihich a school places students into different programs, cftturses, 
facilities, o^ viith different teachers, vhich gives them different school 
experiences. • * - 

/ - 

Measuring selection for a school invoP^es measuring th1e key aspects of 
the' syst^^^ of mechanisms ^and procedures thato separates oyt students and places. 



them irito different school exp^iences. The instru!n^nt is limited to covering 
only' selection into formal classes or courses, of the school. 

Five key aspects are measured ty sets of items in the instrument: 



1. The various routes by vJhich a 
student erfds up in a particular 
course * *• , 



2. The consequences of irot being 
selected ipto a desired/needed 



course 



The ways in vhich different 
authorities in the- school 
affect the selecti6n of; 
a coursS ~ ~ ' ' " 



Tl\e -chardcteri sties of 
stud^Ots that affect 
selection. 



Some schools simply assign 

— -students. Others allov? varying ' 
' degrees of ' student .choice or 

influence. • 

Some coursej^.are availafiie 

— every quarter, term: or 
V -semester J so tbe^c6st'in terms 

of school time 'is small. Others 
. are available oivly-once a i^ear, 
yoV'less, ^A'^ if mi^rsed once the | 
. cpi^sequences of loss of time i 
are substantial. | 
* I 
In different schools the decision \ 
— as to which course a student will i 
take is made by dlf f erent *lev^ls | 
of personnel;. with varying types = 
of influence by others. j 

' r! 

. in different schools, "different 1 

^/^<:haracteristics of students affect] 

whether a student gets intp a 
course. " . ' 
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5* .The ease' of. changing courses In some scho'ols a student' can 

.change courses whenever he/she 
wants to' change;, in others it is 
very difficult to change", regard 
less ^of the legitimacy of the 
i> .reason for wanting to. 

, ^ < * 

EvaluatioifyCert j fication 

Schools set standards, "for students to meet, apply these standards to the 

work of students to determine the" degree to which they have been met,'' and 

' > _ f 

rcommunicate this judgment to th^e student. and to oth*ers even thot»gh they may * 

not do^ tihis by any -conscious or rational procedure. Though evaluation- 

certific^,tion has some schoolwidii 'aspects — often, for, example, the permanent 

record is^standard for the whole school — the bulk of. the evaluation-certification 

function is found within classrooms, and may vary considerably .from' classroom 

to, ctassrQom.> ^^easuring evaluation/certif icatiofi- f or a school involved Ineasuring 

at the classroom level the key aspects of the system by which: standards are set, 

standards are :applied to the work of a sftudent in a course resulting In judgnjents 

of the degree of meeting the standards, and thase judgments are communicated* 

tb^ the^ student and to the outside yorld. ' . ^ ' 

Four key aspects are measured by sets of items in^ the instrument: 

. ""^'l. The mechanisms and procedures by wh^icj^ standards are set^, ^ - - 

^* ^ and'the characteristics' of the resulting standards 

!• Who determines .^he work to be done to meet J.a^p4rt'icAilar 
. standard vand^ how is this done * • • " ^ 



'2. ^ Wli^t type^jof standards are used 
3» When ar^> standards developed /announced 
4. Who determines, the standards 



f 2.4 



/. 

K 
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2. " The mechanisms and procedures by which standards are applied to^^he 
work of a 'student, resulting in judgments; and. the characte:?ist>ics 
of this application ancj these!' judgments v \ • 

5. How flexible is the evaluatioit system 

6. What is the tiTne frame of the tasks/of the evaluations 

7. When (during the course)' are evaluations made 

'8.. .To what degree does everything get e^aluatjed , ^ 

if 

9. How important to th'e coursd is the evaluation of work / 

10. What use is made of tHe evaluation .information 

.f^ 11. Who does tlf^ evaluating ^' * \^ 

12. How consisteinily are, the standards applied 

13. Wha "determines the final evaluation and how- 

3* Tlie mechanisms and procedures ty which judgments are communicated 
to the student and the ^characteristics 'p'f this communication 

14. What is the frequenqy, of feedback 

15. How are the evaluations communicated * 

16. • How helpful are- the evaluations 

4. The mechanisms and procedures by which judgments of the quality 
of a stud^t's work are communicated to the outside world and the 

characteristics of this communication < - , 

> 

17. Wliat information is used in determining a final evaluation 
1'8. What '1^ recorded' on the permanent' record 



Instruction \ . ; • 

— I ' — ^ ' * ^ % 

* ' - — 
Instructioij. as a function of schooling consists of the Mechanisms, and 

procedures b'y which schools tn^ke a systematic attempt to increase the information 

>* '''' * 

b^ase and to improve the cognitive, physical and in some cases affective, skills 

of students. (^Siyice these attempts are .nearly always made within classrooms or ; 



at the "classroom level" of a school (i.e. under the direction of a teacher, 
not an administrator) the questions probipg this function are^ focused on the 
classroom level. Measuring the instrAictiort function for a , school involves 
measuring the key aspect^ of the system ?bf formal niechanisms and procedures citQd 
above. * ^ - 

Six key aspects of these, mechanisms and procedures are addressed by set3 
ot items in ' the; ^^^istrument : ' ^ - ^ 



V* 2, 



The na»:ure of the .teacher ' s 
behavior toward students 



'The teacTier's response to 
varioufi types of student 
behavior 



3. The characteristics of the^ 
Ipariting experiences 



The degree of student influence 
on and choice of learnings 
goals and learning methods 



S. The characteristics of the 
materials and facilities 



6. The structural characteristics 
of learning settings 



Certain characteristic; teacher 

— behaviors f aclLdtate^learnirig, 
gther-6 do not . 

To. each of a wide variety of 
^ 1 — possible student learning ' 

' behaviors,* teachers can 'respojj4- 
across a complete range, from 
requiring that /behavior to 

. prohibiting it-* 

Different learning experiences 

— can differ widely in oognitive 
characteristics and affective 
characteristics . * 

Some courses allow wide choice 
— . among many options 'Of goals and 
methods, others are much ^more 
focused and prescxiptive. 

Some Courses provide a jtafge 

— variety of different materials 
and "spaces, others are more 
limited and sterile.' 

Some courses are. pr'edominately 

— conducted in one type of setting. 
Others have students in a variety 
of settings and arrangements. 
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Socialization ' . . 

Socialdzation processes develop in persons thosie attitudes, bel^ief s . ^ 
expectations, -values and affective capacities for successfully performing roles - 
in 'specif ied 'social systejns. Measuring the socialization function of a school 
involves Iheasuring the key aspects of the syste^ of mechatiisms and processes 
.schpols have for developing the requisite- attitudes, beliefs, expectations, 
values and affective capacities in students, v * 

, These mechanisms and processes are. extrc^mely complex an4 subtle, and^ , 
the boundary between the School's performance of the function and the surrounding 
community's performance is blurred. One. social ization effort ^.s unique to a 
<school^ howe^^er. wThis involves trying to get students to^successf ully perform 
the role, "student." l^ile in various schqols there ^may be different degrees -of 
overlap I b"^4en wh.at is needed to be a "studeat" and what is needed to be a 
successful adult outside, .measuring^ this discrepancy is beyond the scope of the 
in St rumen t . The instrument measures the keV aspects^ of the school's mechanisms 
^ and processes for sopializing- students to conform to its view of how- students 
. ought to bahave, qua students * N 

Bidwell, (1971) distinguishes tfiree mechanisms Ibf socialization: direct 
personal *influertce, (dyadic); referei^ce group influence; and activi;ty structures 
For the flr^t tWo'the tlnderlying learning model is a reinf prcement^model: sanction 
or fear 'of sanctions. -While formal s^inctions (lowering grades-, suspension) have 
socialization consequences, the instrument deals with those-^Under the category, 
Custody/Control. Tlie Socialization section of the instrument focuses on what 
Bidwell terms "solidarity sanctions:" liking, friendship^ acceptance ind the rpal 



or imagined threat of loss of these through not conforming to expectations. 

\ ^* • • ' 

Activity structures aire "characteristic structures of activities*' that,, 
* * * •» "* 

exemplify certain, values, expectations or^o^her desd,red socialization outcomes. 
These are., for the most part, not conscious^ decisions, but unexamined effects 
of ^the way schooling Is structured:-, i.e., "Ithe hi'dden curriculum. 

These items in the instrument yield a description for any school of the 
school* s, image of an ideal student (the socializaf:ion goal) and for those elements 

which are part of the image, whether the socialization mechanism is some form of 

* .* ' ' ^ 

conscious social control by the' staff or the s-tudent's peer ^oup, or wheth^-f 
it is an unconscious result of the way the school's activities are structured^ 

Bidwell distinguishes between knowing the 'content of a value, expectation'; 
or belief versus having commitment to it. The iatter is the principal' evidence 
of socializatjLoa. -To tap this element the items in the soclaiizatibn section, ar^e _ \< 
related to the other four functions. Studjents have describec^t how- each of the other 
four functions operate in the school. Thpse descriptions consti^iit^^-xpicture . . ^ 
of how the school is -xun. By focusing on these same characteristics in ^ '^'^''^^^T?^ 
so1§lallzatlon' section, it is possible ■ to determine how the school tries j:b get / «j 
students to accept and be committed to how the school is run . For example, th^ '\ 
student may have .described the school's custody/control system as one whix:h is-. ^ r \ 
highly inequitable — some students can 'escape punishment , for' things that others. ^ « 
are punished for. In the socialization section the student would be asked whether 
a value^such as "All students Should receive the same punishment for the same . * ^ 
offense" is stressed in the school or notj^^d if so, whether it is openly .\ 
discussed or merely an unexamined value. This will indicate the degree of 
acceptance of the value, as well as th,e fit between the stressed values and the 
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/ the' items c>f tjhe socialization section, fhen, are similar to this and 

r . \ ^ . • * • ' * • 

are in four categar^ie$: ^ ' . . , * ^ ^ 

/. X* Socialization related to Custody/Control 

; 2. .Socialization related to Selection 

*/'* * . 3, Socialization related to Evaluation/Certification ^ ' • _ 

4. SociaX;Lz^fion relkted to Instruction 

Examples of Questions . ' 

V \ >; • . 

The question in the Custody/Control category which taps the nature, 5.everlrt 

and duration of the visual punishment , for b?:eakihg a rule, for example, lists a 

' lar^e number of actions which range from those thalVall schools have some kind 

of 'xules prohibiting (e.g. ,^ stealing) to those-tb^^ only the moie restrictive 

schools prohibit "(eig. , boys having long:-.bair) .-^'-Sj^'^- actions also cover yariojisy 

A ^^.^^ ' - •-i^♦r^*..^.••.' 
aspects of a student's life in school, f^roiji dress €0 att6ndani*e^to"^±ssing ' 

'^'academic deadlines for work. To each^ of the listed actions, .resp6ndents are 

asked 'to indicate whether or not a rule against it exists and if -so^ t^at the 

nature of the punishment is fcnr violation. Six punishment- options are^prwided, 

ranging from none , through a restriction of some sort (e.g., declared Ineligible 

for athletics) to lowered graded , suspension , or expulsion . Schools wi^l dieter, 

we predict , .with respe.ct to what they have rules about, and on the severity .d£; ^ 

punishment meted'.out, for violation of similar rules. - ^ * . 

>^he question in trhe. Selection, category which taps the characteristics of 

students that affect selectioii> .f or example, lists a. large number of Student 

' characteristics (e.g., is young, .^is a leading athlete or • pheerleadeV, ha's wealthy 

parents). Respondents ate asked to indicate whether it \?ould be easier, harder, 

• . ./ *' ; ' • • 

or make no difference in .getting into a course or class if he/she had tbat 
'Characteristic. /Schools will differ,; we predict, withTespect to which 

• / ■ • \ ' ' 

dharacteristic^ help one get the coursesVclasses ^one wants, and V^i^^^ hinder. 
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The question in the Instruction categoiry tapping the teache'r's response 

to various types of student^behavior lists a large number of possible student « 

\ \ 

learning Tjehaviors in a classroom (e,g., asking questions, challenging a 
teacher *s interpretation of subject matter).. To each behavior respondents, are , 
asked to indicate how the teacher tends to Respond. Response options range 
from "the teacher ^requires it'' through ."encourages" and "permits" to "the' 
teacher does not permit ^It." C-lassrooms will'differ, we predict, with rfespect . 
to what kinds of behaviors teachers require or encourage, versus prohibit. 

♦ 

These exau.pies represen-t the, type of question in the questionnaire. ^ For 
each aspect of each function there is a list of items which cover, a broad range 
of possibilities. Then, for each of these sets , .the response options represent 
a scale, often one which is substantive in itself (e.g., degrees' of severity 
of .punishment rather than the usual trueVfalse or agre^/disagree found in ciimat 
insturments) - • c ' ^ 

Since these specific, discrete items are then combined into a^^cale value 
of the degree to wfich each school or classroom has eacK^aspect of each function 
=(e.g., a "severity of' punishment score"), we have also-included some more 
gener^K true/false items covering the same content area (e.g., teachers are 
really hard on you around here if you do anything wrong). There should be ^ 
agreement between the- scale 'score derived from combining the^low-level descrapti^ 
'items and the general^ true/false items. The general iteitt^^pr.ovide a^vaUdity 
check on the specific items. 




The Uses of t he .Results 

In analyzing the da^a, three types of comparisons are obvious: 
* ./ • . ^ ~" 

- ^ (1) Comparisons between classrooms within a school, aggregated into 
/^'\ - ^ ' ' . * 

: ^ * important groupings, ^ such as: courses, different types of subject 

^ 30 
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matter, different instructional approaches, classrooms with different 

/ ' 

^ evaluation strategies or between different levels of difficulty .of 

coui:ses. llere^the intent would be to compare the patterns, of the 
' . . different classrooms (or other units of comparison) and to describe 
. . • consist;ent differences in their carrying out of the functions. 

(2) Comparisons between schools on the functions that are carried out at 
'the school level, and if there are i;ufficient schools in a sample, 

comparisons between di'fferjpnt types of schools (involving aggregating 
the school data).- Types of schools can be defined by a number of 
criteria. " • 

(3) Comparisons to explain differences in the way the functions are 
performea by using demographic characteristics of the students- 
.Here* various -subgroup^ of the school, ^uch as good students and poor 

• students', minorities and nonminorities or male and female, would be 

« " 

compared in terms of l:he vay ^hey' describe vfebe performance of the 

*" functions^' in the school. The asiJumption is that, their descriptions 

' constitute an accurate perception and that, if, there are major . 

differences between major subgroups in the school', these represent 
* * * 

- ^ ■> 

^ actual differential treatment by the school or the classroom. 
The importance of the instrument lies in' the breadth of its description 
of .schooling, and the breadth o^.thie tbjeoretical framework. The results should 
not only allow scho61s to lo^ok at what they do from 4 broad^ social perspective, 
but to provide sufficient concrete detail to allow them to alter their patterns' 
of behavior if 'they choose. ' ♦ . ' 

<v c _ , • 
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For example, of growing concern to both educators and tl^e public is the 
extent to which attention to Custody/Control dominates most schools' instruc- 
tional missions and their orientations toward student socialization. In fact 
Custody/Control seems to have pirvaded schools to such an extent that it also 
impinges on evaluation-certification. This "contamination" is apparent at both 
the classroom and school levels. In the classroom, for example, teachers control 
the evaluation process and commonly dispense grades not only on the basis of 
student performance and effort but on punctuality, attendance, "attitude," and 
deportment. At the school level formal certification and the awarding of diplomas 
.depend as much on students' exposure to twelve full years of schooling as on the 
skills they acquire. 

Attempts to deal with concerns such as these — that is, in this instance to 

t ' 

make some changes so that Custody/Control does not have such a pervasive 

influence — are hampered by the lack of instrumentation to adequately diagnose 

.the existing pattern of relationships among the functions in a school, or a 

conceptual framework for suggesting appropriate changes in one or more of the 

functions, or instrumentation to track the effects of a particular change on the 

pattern in a school. » > ^ * , - x*, 

*' , , ^ 

This ijistrupleTit will provide a -major tool in planning and evaluating 

. ' ' ' * Y ".^ 

changes in schools. As the data from widespread use of the instrument pecorae* 
available, it should be possible identiJEy more' and less stable patterns of - 
manifestations among^ the functions and to ^predict ^,t;he likely pf f ects ^on other 
functions of a particular change in one. This wouM' proyide a major breakthrough 
in the planning of school change-. ' . ' . • 



FOOTNOTES 



This, of course, "is far from '^l^n^ial'. For some time now various 
^dividuals have been pointing oat the existence of a "hidden 
ctirriculum" in^ schools ♦ . For just one good example, see 
Robert Dreeben, On \vhat Is Learned In Schools . 

Just last summer the National Institute of Education funded a large, 
careful evaluation of the effects of the curriculum development 
efforts, under the direction of Dr. John Wirt of RAND, Washington 
D.C. This conclusion is a common one, given the present state of 
knowledge about the effects of the curriculum development efforts, , 

The evidence on this is substantial^ One good source is the hearings 
on the renewal of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
H.R. 69, U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Education and 
Labor, February 8, 1973. 

See particularly A Foundation Goes to School , the Ford Foundation, 
Office of Reports, 320 East 43rd Street, New York 10017, for a.,_ 
thorough review of their efforts and document at i-on of these 
conclusions. 

A succinct ^-supn^ry of the early history of the alternative schools 
movement can be found in Allen Graugbard's, Alternative Education : 

^ The^Free School Movement in the United States." 'An ERIC, paper. 
Stanford University: -pRIC Clearinghouse on Media- and Technology. 
September, 1972. A^great deal of information is also available 
from the National Consortium for Options in Public Education, 
Bloomingt'on , Indiana. . 

In some senses allowing students choice is merely the best ^e can do 
until we have more Jiighly .developed technologies for matching 
students with an appropriate context for learning. Choice^ is- a 
means of bringing about appropriate matches.^ Conceptually, effecting 
a ma\:ch is the crucial issqe'. For a general discussion of this issue, 
see" David Hunt, Matching Models' in Education , Toronto: Ontario- 
^'Institute for the Study of Education. No\ 10 1971. 

* * ' " . • ♦ ' - . 

For * a; thorough review of the literature which^^cpmes 'to the conclusion 
that this is need.ed, see Michael Fulla^n, "Overview of the Innovative 
' Process and the^Uscr," Interchange , Vol. 3, Nos. 2-3, 1972. Also, the 
National Institute of Education has had for the first three years a"^ 
■priority on building local problem solving capability. ,A plan for 
this work. Building Capacity for Renewal and Reform , Depember, J.973, 
. .is available from the National Institute of Education. . 



8. A major project has recently been funded by the NIE to study existing 

long-term technical assistance efforts* This is being conducted 
<';,;' by the Center for Nev; Schools, A31 S. Dearbome Street, Chicago, 

» . Illinois. 

9. This model is consistent with the entire approach to school change generally 

lumped under the category, "Organizational Development." See particularly 
the work of Kichard Schmuck and Phillip Runkel of the Center for the 
• Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon. 
Another, even more elaborated model is under development , by the Rural^ 
Education Program of the Northwest Regional Educati.onal Laborafcpry, • 
Portland, Oregon 97204- • * ' \ 

, ; , , .^y^ 

' 10. The case study literature is massive and growing. One of tVe better known / 
examples 'of the sort we h^ve in mind is Summerhill * . , 

■11. See, for example, Bidw^lL/ C.E.. "The Second Transformation of ^Americ^n 
• Secondary 'Educatioa"' International' Journal of Comparative Sociolog y, 
^ ^. Vt5l. 2, Sept:;"^196L. Pp. 144-166. Also, any of a number of .writings 

by Durkheim. : ' , 

' < . " *' 'r, * ■ ' ' ' . . 

12. ' Many books and articles might ;be cited here. See th? collection of articles _ 

by Beatrice and Ronald Gross "(Eds), Radical School ReJform .. New, York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1969, for a good scurce. ^ 

13. Since in: this case "respondents ai>e describing things in their environment^ 

' . ' arid our assumption is that '^the' environment is relatively regular, probably 

^ only two or three are 'iieeded. . We'will- Ije doing, some validation studies 
of this question during the testing of the instxument • • , 
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